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A STUDY OF RACINE'S "ANDROMAQUE." 

The production of "Andromaque" in November, 1667, is 
one of the great dates in the history of the French stage — 
no because this play is greater than the "Iphegenie" or the 
"Athalie," but because it marked a new conception of the 
tragedian's art. To understand this it is necessary to bear 
in mind the previous development of classical tragedy in 
France, of which a brief account may be given here, while the 
student who desires to pursue the subject further may be re- 
ferred to the ' ' Histoire de la langue et de la litterature f ran- 
caise," edited by L. Petit de Julleville (Vols. 3, 4, and 5), 
with the literature there cited. 

Up to the time of Alexandre Hardy (1572 to 1631?) trag- 
edy in France was a direct product of the revival of classical 
learning and of an endeavor to imitate Seneca. The result 
was to produce execrable plays with some fine verses in them, 
usually of a lyric or elegiac character. Hardy, who began 
his literary career as the "poet" of a troupe of wandering ac- 
tors in 1593, and after visits to Paris in 1599, 1600, and 1604, 
established himself there in 1606, broke with the Latin tra- 
dition. He wrote dramas to be acted, not to be read; and 
for the first two decades of the seventeenth century he prac- 
tically filled the stage of the capital. It is said that he pro- 
duced seven hundred plays, but of these only thirty-four are 
printed, embracing thirteen tragi-comedies, eleven tragedies, 
five mythological pieces, and five pastorals. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that Hardy preserved 
the dramatic devices and methods of the stage as he found it, 
but he retrenched the lyric and rhetorical excesses of the clas- 
sicists, lengthened his plays to from twelve hundred to eight- 
een hundred verses, and broke up his acts regularly into 
scenes, to which he gave a more dramatic effect. He also in- 
creased considerably the number of actors. But, while he 
preserved the unity of action in his tragedies, all of which 
culminate in a tragic crisis, he did not heed the unities of time 
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or of place, and so sacrificed much of the artistic effect of con- 
centration that is a glory of the drama of Racine. 

In his dramatic psychology Hardy suggests more power 
than he realized. One feels especially toward the close of his 
career that he was unjust to his own genius, and wrote to 
please an audience of "artisans, pages, lackeys, and scamps," 
who cared more for spectacle, farce, and melodrama than for 
the exhibition or development of character. So, while his 
popularity still continued, his place in the development of 
the drama as a literary genre was taken after about 1620 by 
Theophile de Viau and by Racan, who, in deference to the 
rising spirit of preciosity that was to influence the entire cen- 
tury, cultivated a more careful but also a more artificial style, 
abounding in metaphor, pharaphrase, and deftly turned 
phrases or points. The lyric element now reappears, inspired 
by the Italian pastorals and by the universally popular 
"Astree" of Urfe. 

From 1620 till the rise of Corneille the stage is dominated 
by tragi-comedy, together with an undercurrent of farcical 
buffoonery ; but it is noticeable that the stage was beginning 
to attract many men of literary training. Twenty-two more 
or less worthy dramatists publish plays between 1620 and 
1629, and with the advent of Corneille in the latter year the 
production becomes for a time feverish, until the preeminence 
of Corneille becomes obvious to all men on his return to Paris, 
in 1639, to repeat the triumphs of his "Cid" (1636). 

A natural result of the interest of literary men in the drama 
was to direct attention to questions of literary technic that up 
to 1625 had hardly concerned itself with the acted drama. 
It is to Mairet (1604-1686), in a preface published in 1631 to 
his "Silvanire" (1627), that we owe the first definite procla- 
mation of the "unities" of the French classical drama — name- 
ly, that there must be a single uninterrupted action, and 
hence no change of place nor extension of time beyond a 
single day; or, as Boileau expressed it in a famous couplet: 

Qu'en un lieu, qu'en un jour, un seul fait accompli 
Tienne jusqu' a la fin le theatre rempli. 
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Not, indeed, that these unities were at first understood or 
applied as rigidly as they soon came to be. Mairet considers 
them applicable especially to the pastoral, and insists abso- 
lutely only on the twenty-four hours. He allows a consider- 
able variety of scenes, so long as they are near one another, 
and he does not live up to the rule that he proclaims, that 
"there should be a principal action, to which all the others 
should be related as the lines of the circumference to the cen- 
ter." He insists also that the drama should not have less or 
more than five acts, and bases his rules on the example of the 
Italians, the authority of Aristotle and Horace, and, most of 
all, on sparing the imagination of the spectator by the great- 
est possible approximation to reality; for, as his ally, Chape- 
lain, said : "Although it is true that what is represented is fic- 
tion, yet he who sees it should not look at it as feigned, but as 
true; for unless he so regard it, at least during the course of 
the play, he can not get from it the good that poetry strives 
to give him." 

This effort toward dramatic naturalism appealed particu- 
larly to the logical turn of the French mind, and, though 
there was much eager discussion during the next six years, 
this idea of probability in dramatic representation extended 
rapidly from the pastoral to tragedy, where it was first con- 
sciously applied in Mairet's "Sophronisbe," in 1634, and re- 
ceived authoritative promulgation in 1637 in the "Senti- 
ments de 1' Academie sur le Cid;" for it was not the classical 
tragedy that developed the rules, but the rules that devel- 
oped the classical tragedy, as is obvious from a close study 
of Corneille, whose regard for them grows steadily in propor- 
tion as he comes to have a clearer idea of the purpose and 
aims of tragic art. 

In "Sophronisbe" Mairet had striven to rise from the ro- 
mantic tragi-comedy of his time to a grander conception and 
a sustained gravity of diction and to make his tragedy more 
real by basing it on the facts of history; and so, in a very real 
sense, his play "opens the history of classic tragedy." A 
grave and severe treatment of the crises of history became 
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fashionable, and, though he abandoned the road that he had 
opened, Corneille, with a multitude of lesser men, carried in 
the next decade historical tragedy to the highest point that 
observation of the rules fostered or permitted ; for the kind of 
excellence that can be thus attained is not the same as that 
open to the drama of Shakspere and the romanticists. 

So, when Corneille comes, he finds tragedy definitely es- 
tablished, with a fusion of classic and mediaeval elements, 
with a tendency to comedy that gave it dramatic vivacity and 
with a lyric tendency that would lead to oratory and rhetor- 
ical declamation, but, above all, with a tendency to seek trag- 
edy in history, in the struggle of will with circumstance, 
rather than in the psychic conflicts of the human heart. Trag- 
edy, as he and his first contemporaries understood it, aroused 
admiration rather than tragic fear. They give us dramas of 
situation rather than of character. This is not true of Cor- 
neille's "Cid," but the "Cid" is an exceptional play, for this 
and other reasons. 

Now this conception of tragedy is precisely that which least 
bears a strict application of the rules limiting the action to a 
single day or place, and Corneille, as a dramatic theorist, sees 
the necessity for more liberty than he ventures to accord him- 
self. Speaking at the beginning of his career, he makes the 
sensible remark that the precepts of dramatic art are only 
"devices to facilitate means of giving pleasure;" and in 1660, 
writing as the undisputed master of the tragic scene, when 
his word must have been law to the young Racine, he does 
indeed take high ground, and rightly, on the unity of action, 
but hardly in regard to the other two, under whose tyranny 
he has suffered so long. "There must be," he admits, "a 
unity of peril, . . . though one may introduce several 
perils, provided they lead necessarily one to the other" — a 
definition which is thus amended by Lemaitre: "What pro- 
duces unity of action is a main series of acts that engender 
one another or proceed from the characters and the passions 
of the personages and conduct them by a change from their 
former condition to a new state that is likely to endure." 
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An external result of this effort at unity of action is the 
linking of scenes within an act which requires, or, at least, 
urges as an "ornament," that the stage be never left empty 
from the beginning of an act to its end, a rule less strictly 
observed by Corneille than by Racine. As for the effort to 
confine the action to a single day, which is classical neither in 
theory nor in practise, Corneille constantly sacrifices proba- 
bility to it, and is obliged at last to say: "I should like to 
leave the duration of the action to the imagination of the 
hearers, and never to determine the time that it occupies, if 
the subject does not require it." It is almost pathetic to see 
the anxious care that he takes to avoid in practise what he 
accords himself so generously in theory, but Racine's theory 
and practise in this matter were of the straitest and most un- 
swerving. 

In regard to the unity of place, Corneille, like the honest 
man that he is, says he "would like to introduce stage fictions, 
like the legal fictions of the lawyers, to establish a dramatic 
place . . . that should be a hall, on which the different 
apartments open, to which I would attribute two privileges: 
first, that whoever speaks there should be presumed to speak 
with the same privacy as in his own apartment ; and, second, 
that, though at times propriety would require that those on 
the stage should go to the apartments to meet those to whom 
they have to speak, these may come to them without shock- 
ing propriety so as to preserve the unity of place and the 
linking of the scenes." 

The motive of all this was to approximate to the illusion 
of reality, but the result was to substitute one set of conven- 
tions for another. Now these conventions were those that 
appealed to a refined and scholarly public, to men who rea- 
soned rather than felt; hence this triumph was a triumph of 
polite and educated society over the vulgar. Wherever the 
populace continued to make up the audience the rules were 
not observed. But from about 1640 the tragic stage found 
its support independent of the common people. Women of 
fashion frequented the theaters, and the great Cardinal lent 
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to the stage his patronage and active cooperation. This pro- 
duced a more accurate delimitation of tragedy from comedy 
and an improvement in the moral tone of both. It gave 
scope also to the delicate and graceful fantasy of Rotrou and 
to the sugared euphuism of Quinault. The precieux spirit 
began to appear, while in tragedy proper the inevitable result 
of the unity of time was to force the action to begin on the 
eve of its crisis. This sufficed to make tragedy gain in in- 
tensity what it lost in variety, and produced a result wonder- 
fully harmonious and compact. 1 But that the unities may 
be altogether beneficent it is necessary to divert the interest 
from the external atrocity of the action to the psychic crises 
of passion, and that is the change that characterizes the whole 
tragic production of Racine after 1667 and makes "Andro- 
maque" a cardinal date in the evolution of the French stage. 

In the drama of Corneille, as a whole, the distinguishing 
features are a cult of will, and hence a subordination of love 
as a passion to reason. The stock phrases in regard to him 
are: "Poet of duty, ... of men as they ought to be, 
. . . of the triumph of reason over passion." All this 
makes his work, again with the exception of the "Cid," unique 
in its austerity, its moral energy, and grandeur. He has, it 
has been said, the superb imagination of a "megalomaniac 
stoic." It seemed to him, he said, that "the dignity of trag- 
edy demands some greater interest of state or some passion 
more noble and masculine than love, such as ambition or 
vengeance, and that it should make us fear greater evils than 
the loss of a fair lady. It is quite proper to put love into trag- 
edy, because it always is attractive, and may serve as the 
foundation of the other passions of which I speak; but it must 
be content with the second rank in the poem, and leave them 
the first." And this theory guided him during almost the 
whole of his dramatic career, leading him to successes that 
were glorious and to errors that were never ignoble; and it 
may be remarked in passing that his influence has been more 

1 Lemattre in " Histoire de la langue et de la litterature francjaise," IV., 284. 
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enduring in tragedy than that of Racine, whose traces are to 
be sought rather in comedy and in the novel. 

When Racine returned to Paris, in 1663, and became a 
fashionable poet at the court of Louis XIV., it was natural 
that he should come into more or less close relations with the 
literary circle of which Moliere, Boileau, and La Fontaine 
were the chief figures; and all these preached and practised 
what they called bon sens, an effort at reasonableness and na- 
ture in literature. And to this we owe not only his restrained 
vocabulary and comparatively simple diction — though he by 
no means escaped the influence of the precieux of the Hotel 
Rambouillet and its successors — but also the radical change 
that he made in the nature of the conception of tragedy itself, 
not in the comparatively insignificant juvenile, "Theba'ide" 
(of 1664) and "Alexandre" (of 1665), but in "Andromaque" 
and in all the plays that followed. Corneille's historic atroci- 
ties attracted because of their singularity. The school of 
good sense would substitute for the rarer states of soul the 
universal passion of love, so that it is only in the intensity of 
its manifestation that the tragedy of Racine will differ from 
the comedy of Moliere, while it will differ from the tragic 
ideal of Corneille in its ethical conception of the human soul 
as given over inevitably to the tragic fatalities of passion. 

Since, then, Racine is dealing with a specialized form of a 
universally psychic condition, he needs no great extent of 
time or place to develop his inevitable unity of action. All 
that he requires is a conventional environment that may least 
distract the attention of the spectator and least restrict the 
development of passion in his characters. To secure this, he 
selects civilizations not hedged in by social conventions — he- 
roic Greece, imperial Rome, Pontus, Judea, Constantinople 
— and persons whose station imposes on them the minimum 
of restraint. Under these conditions and with his concep- 
tion of dramatic art the unities that had so tormented Cor- 
neille are so natural that, had he not found them ready to his 
hand, his good sense would inevitably have invented them. 
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The tragedy of "Andromaque" brings together in Epirus 
four persons familiar to the classic poets and to their imita- 
tors in the renascence: Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles, known to 
Euripides as Neoptolemos; and his beloved captive, Andro- 
mache, one the wife of the Trojan Hector; Hermione, daugh- 
ter of Helen and Menelaus; and Orestes, the son of Agamem- 
non. The relations of these persons is in Racine as it was in 
Homer, Euripides, Ovid, Vergil, and Seneca. The situation in 
which he has placed them was, he says, suggested by Vergil's 
"Eneid," III., 292-305, a passage that he has translated in his 
preface. The action, and to some extent the characters, are 
his own invention, for the tragic conflict between maternal 
love and widowed constancy had been involved rather than 
anticipated in Corneille's "Pertharite," and neither the 
French Pyrrhus nor the two French Hectors that had gone 
before contributed anything but warning examples to Ra- 
cine. But in order to judge of its relation to classic tradi- 
tion it is necessary to consider first the action of "Andro- 
maque" itself. 

The first scene gives us the material and psychic situation 
of all parties to the tragedy. Orestes tells his refound friend, 
Pylades, at the court of Pyrrhus, that he has come to Epirus 
as ambassador of the Greek princes to demand the surrender 
of Hector's son, Astyanax, who, with his mother, Andro- 
mache, had fallen to the share of Pyrrhus after the sack of 
Troy, and, according to varying Greek traditions, had been 
killed long before either by Ulysses, Menelaus, or Pyrrhus 
himself. Orestes sought the embassy because he loved Her- 
mione, who had scorned him in Sparta, but now occupied a 
somewhat equivocal position in Epirus, having come thither 
as the betrothed of Pyrrhus, who hesitated to marry her, be- 
cause he loved Andromache — a situation of which Orestes 
hoped to take present advantage, for Pylades has observed 
that Hermione is vexed at the indifference of the king, who, 
Pylades thinks, will be able to force Andromache to accept 
his suit to save the life of her son. All this is involved with 
much art in a conversation of one hundred and forty-two 
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lines, in which Orestes betrays also his intense love and pas- 
sionate nature. Filled with new hope, he presents (I., 2) the 
demands of the Greeks to Pyrrhus in a way likely to provoke 
the haughty refusal he secretly desires. Indeed, the king 
seems to cooperate with his plans, for he requests him to visit 
his relative Hermione (they were first cousins) before his de- 
parture (245), and seems haughtily to suggest that he would 
not be altogether displeased (254, 255) if Orestes took her with 
him, for he knows of Orestes' passion (250), and in conversa- 
tion with his confidant, Phoenix, he confirms what Pylades 
had reported of his irritation at her presence (I., 3). Androm- 
ache now joins them, accompanied by her confidante, Ceph- 
ise (I., 4), and Pyrrhus urges his suit with somewhat impetu- 
ous barbarity, telling her of the embassy of Orestes, assuring 
her that her possession alone will induce him to save Ast\- 
anax, and, after listening to her noble widow's lament and 
magnanimous counsel, bids her go visit her son, and in em- 
bracing him revise her resolution (384). 

Thus ends the first and longest act. If Hermione will fol- 
low Orestes and Andromache accept the hand of Pyrrhus, all 
will be well. Yes; we feel that, with Hermione once away, 
Andromache could maintain her moral supremacy over Pyr- 
rhus without yielding in anything to him. But we shall 
have reckoned without Hermione, in whom the hopefulness of 
Orestes arouses a passionate rage of jealousy, as we see from 
her conversation with her confidante, Cleone (II., 1), and with 
Orestes (II., 2). She is willing to sacrifice both him and her- 
self to her vengeance. Therefore she seeks to hide her love 
for Pyrrhus from Orestes, and agrees to return with him to 
Greece, should Pyrrhus, with the choice put plainly before 
him by Orestes, elect to save Astyanax — not that she in- 
tends, as he imagines (II., 3), to crown his love, but only to 
inflame it, so that, in case Pyrrhus abandons her, she may 
use it for her vengeance. The hopes and plans of Orestes 
are unexpectedly crossed, however, by the offer of Pyrrhus 
(II., 4) to surrender Astyanax and to marry Hermione, since 
Andromache has again refused him, though he can not 
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hide that he loves her still, any more than Hermione 
would have hidden her love for Pyrrhus from the jealous 
Orestes, had he not been too blind to see it. Orestes with- 
draws desperate, his glowing passion ready to be forged to 
Hermione's purpose; but Pyrrhus, in conversation with Phoe- 
nix, shows that he still loves Andromache and still hopes to 
win her love, so that the second act closes in artistic suspense. 

Orestes now determines on a forcible abduction of Hermi- 
one, whom he fondly imagines to prefer him to Pyrrhus (III., 
i), but he finds her, as we expect, ready to accept the love 
of Pyrrhus without hesitation and coldly neglectful of Ores- 
tes (III., 2). Rejoicing in the valor of Pyrrhus, she has no 
fear of provoking the vengeance of Orestes (III., 3), and in 
her pride consents to receive the suppliant Andromache (III., 
4), whose prayers she treats with scorn, and refers her with 
cold irony to Pyrrhus. But pride goes before a fall. As in 
Greek tragedy, Hybris summons Ate. Andromache follows 
the advice contemptuously proffered. (III., 5.) She sees 
Pyrrhus, and by her presence and supplications inspires him 
with new hope (III., 6) and leads him to offer to conduct her 
to the temple prepared for his marriage with Hermione (HI., 
7). He leaves her, saying that he will return in a moment to 
crown her, or, should she refuse, to slay Astyanax before her 
eyes (986). In a superb scene she tells the conflicting mo- 
tives that rend her soul, and determines at last to seek coun- 
sel at her husband's tomb. (HI., 8.) 

Thus the third act ends with the same question as the sec- 
ond, but now it is the mother that asks it, not the master; 
and so the intensity of the situation is ever increasing. The 
psychic climax, so far as Andromache is concerned, is 
reached, and in the first scene of the fourth act our minds 
are set at rest in regard to her and Astyanax: she will wed 
Pyrrhus, take from him at the altar a pledge to guard Asty- 
anax, and then die, faithful to Hector, by her own hand. 
The psychic interest from now to the close centers in Hermi- 
one, who will show us that "hell hath no fury like a woman 
scorned." She will have vengeance, and there shall no love 
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be mingled with her hate. Orestes shall serve her, but he 
shall not receive the price of his service. Her confidante in- 
forms her of Pyrrhus's changed mind and goads her to fury 
(IV., 2) ; she refuses the offer of Orestes to flee with him and 
arm all Greece for her vengeance, for then Pyrrhus would 
have had some happy marriage days. Orestes shall kill him 
at the very altar of Hymen, and to this the blinded lover con- 
sents. (IV., 3.) Then, after a scene with her confidante (IV., 
4), in which her passion utters itself in geyser-bursts, the 
king comes to inform her of his decision, and extorts from her 
passionate declarations of love, followed by bitter reproaches 
and fiercest threats (IV., 5), but all in vain (IV., 6); so that the 
close of the fourth act seems to preclude all possibility of a 
peaceful solution. 

Yet the opening of the fifth act finds her still tossed be- 
tween love and hate, doubtful of her will (V. 1), until her 
thirst of vengeance is fanned by her confidante's account of 
the opening ceremonies of her rival's wedding; then, impa- 
tient at the delay of Orestes, she determines to go herself 
and slay the king (V., 2), when she is met by Orestes, return- 
ing to her with the news of the assassination of Pyrrhus by 
the Greek followers of Orestes. But, to his surprise, she 
greets him with imprecations. Now that Pyrrhus is dead, 
jealousy dies with him, and love alone survives. Determined 
to perish with her beloved, she rushes from the scene (V., 3), 
leaving the astonished Orestes to come to a consciousness of 
his crime and of its fruitlessness (V., 4). But Pylades soon 
interrupts his bitter reflections. The men of Epirus, recog- 
nizing Andromache for their queen, are determined to avenge 
Pyrrhus, and Orestes has just time to join the retreating 
Greeks; but, on hearing that Hermione has killed herself on 
the body of Pyrrhus, his mind is clouded, the Furies seize on 
him, and he is borne away by the faithful Pylades: All who 
gave way to passion have perished in body or in mind; An- 
dromache alone remains, because she alone has not been pas- 
sion's fool. 
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It will have been obvious to any classical student that the 
acts, and in some degree the motives, of the personages in 
Racine's drama are not those that are or could be attributed 
to the persons bearing like names in Homer, Euripides, Ver- 
gil, Ovid, Pausanias, or Seneca. To them Andromache did, 
indeed, save Astyanax from the flames of Troy, but only to 
see him perish at the hands of Ulysses or Menelaus, or, as 
Seneca avers, of Pyrrhus himself. These writers further 
state or assume that Andromache lived connubially with Pyr- 
rhus before and after his marriage with Hermione, and that 
she bore to him three sons: Molossus, Piclus, and Pergamus, 
the first of whom takes in Euripides somewhat the place ac- 
corded here to Astyanax. On the death of Pyrrhus the An- 
dromache of tradition married Helenus, a son of Priam, and 
governed with him a part of Epirus, as a sort of vassal of 
Pyrrhus' grandfather, Peleus. 

The Hermione of classic tradition had been promised, as 
in "Andromaque," in her father's absence and before his re- 
turn from Troy, to Orestes, her first cousin. Her father, 
however, preferred the son of Achilles. Here the resem- 
blance ends. In classic tradition Pyrrhus took Hermione to 
Epirus as his bride ; here she is escorted there by Greeks, with 
the understanding that he will espouse her, and thus she has 
more reason for jealous irritation with Pyrrhus for his delay 
than the married Hermione could have. Given the. charac- 
ter of Orestes, such a situation as that of tradition or of Ra- 
cine could end only by a tragedy; but, though the ancients 
tell discordant tales, none of them agrees with Racine. Some 
make her passionately attached to Orestes, and so willing to 
connive at his murder of Pyrrhus; others make her motive 
jealousy of her captive rival Andromache ; others make Ores- 
tes kill Pyrrhus without her connivance. But, whether she 
gave herself to the murderer of her husband out of love or 
pique, the pair went to Sparta, and seem to have reigned there 
long and happily. Thus not merely the circumstance that 
Orestes has Pyrrhus killed by his followers at Delphi in the 
temple, instead of in Epirus, with a slightly different motive, 
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separates Racine from the older writers, but the result of the 
murder on Orestes and on Hermione herself is wholly dif- 
ferent. 

It must be admitted that the changes made by Racine in 
the received tradition were justifiable from an artistic point 
of view and demanded from a moral one; but if he separated 
himself thus radically from tradition in his action, did he not 
separate himself still more radically from historic probability 
in the sentiments that he attributes to his characters? Would 
any Greek king of the heroic age, much less the king most no- 
torious for his cruel fury, have been capable of such romantic 
feelings and wavering affections? Pyrrhus' conception of 
love is not the conception of the heroic age at all, but, as has 
been cleverly shown by Taine, that of the precieux of Paris 
and the courtiers of Versailles, with a certain decorum in its 
outward expression, with happily turned phrases, insinuating 
attenuations, masking with a certain courtliness the funda- 
mental brutality of his absolute power. One can imagine 
Louis XIV. endeavoring, with the claws hidden in velvet 
paws, to compel some reluctant love; but we can not con- 
ceive it of the son of Achilles, that "fierce, hairy-chested sav- 
age who would like to eat the heart and raw flesh of Hector. 
. . . who kills in a heap men and horses on the pyre of 
Patroclus, and shakes, roaring and weeping, his bloody arms 
in the face of heaven." 

And much the same may be said of all the other characters. 
This Orestes is surely not the murderer of Clytemnestra, this 
Andromache was never a Greek slave, and this Hermione is 
what under freer conditions the ladies would have become of 
whom Bussy-Rabutin tells and those whose vengeance he felt ; 
not the Greek woman of Euripides, who dutifully advises 
Orestes to "ask papa" (Andr. 987), after he shall have dis- 
posed of her present proprietor. This is even more strikingly 
shown in the case of Pylades, who, from having been a friend 
and companion, has become for Racine a dependent, without 
individual will or even conscience, whose merit is "not to be 
a man, but an echo." 
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But, when we have said all this, Racine will answer that 
historical reality is absolutely indifferent to him; that, here 
and always, he has subordinated situation to character and 
the individual to the general. The scene is in no definite 
country; the action, in no particular century. They are sim- 
ply far off, in order that they may the better seem universal 
backgrounds for the display of the feelings of a universal so- 
cial life, somewhat modified by the larger place in it of the 
sentiment of love that had come through the general accep- 
tance of Christianity. As Brunetiere has well observed : " Ra- 
cine sought in history only the means to make such feelings 
tragic or unique. All mothers have trembled for their sons, 
but only one was in the position of Andromache. History 
knows but one Hermione, but all duchesses or all laundry- 
girls have felt like her the tortures of jealousy." Thus the 
less there is in "Andromaque" of special history the more 
there is of universal truth; for it is as classic as it can be, if it 
is to be as modern and contemporary as it ought to be, to 
remain a joy to successive generations. 

This idea of the modernity of Racine has been expressed 
by many, but by none, I think, more happily than by Heine, 
who says: "This great poet presents himself already as the 
herald of modern times, beside the great king with whom 
modern times begin. Racine is the first modern poet, just as 
Louis XIV. was the first modern king. In Racine the senti- 
ments, the poetry, of the Middle Ages are completely extinct. 
He awakens only new ideas; he is the organ of a new society. 
. . . Who knows how many noble acts will spring from the 
tender verses of Racine? ... Is Euripides a greater poet 
than Racine? I do not know; but I do know that this latter 
was a living source of enthusiasm, that he inflamed courage by 
the fire of love, that he inspired, charmed, ennobled a whole 
people. What more would you ask of a poet?" Corneille's 
heroes are of another race; Racine's seem always our brothers, 
more so because they walk in the Epirus of his fancy than if 
they had lived in the palace of Versailles. 
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Andromache, the character on whose decision the fate of 
all the others depends, was to the ancients the type of the lov- 
ing wife and young mother. Here she is divided between 
two feelings equally natural, noble, and justifiable: fidelity to 
the memory of Hector and the instinct for the preservation 
of their offspring — a situation of which Racine found a sug- 
gestion in Seneca, though none of the ancients had conceived 
the character so nobly as he, since it would have been pos- 
sible for none of them to have given her any choice as to the 
nature of her relation to her captor. Racine, by sacrificing 
local color, gains in dignity much more than he loses in pa- 
thos. His Andromache is sure of universal sympathetic ad- 
miration. She is an imperishable type of womanly purity 
and dignity, of patience, and of moral courage. Gracious, 
simple, and true, no wonder she won the love and tamed the 
fierceness of Pyrrhus! no wonder that she aroused Hermione's 
jealous rage! She is one of the noblest tributes to woman- 
hood and motherhood in the literature of the world. 

Hermione, on the other hand, is a woman born to com- 
mand. Her passion has been fed on hope until it has ab- 
sorbed all else in her soul and redoubled the keenness of her 
intellect; for as her jealousy rises to madness so her perspi- 
cacity becomes a terrifying clairvoyance. She came to Epirus 
obedient to her father, but when she saw Pyrrhus she loved 
him with a frank passion of desire that found but a lukewarm 
response in Pyrrhus, who had arranged the matter with Aga- 
memnon for motives of state, and was attracted rather to his 
captive, Andromache. Hermione's reception at Epirus de- 
velops her love quickly into a jealous fury, and she conceives 
the pitiless scheme of procuring the destruction of Astyanax 
with the consent of Pyrrhus, in order thus at once to wound 
Andromache to the heart and to estrange her forever from 
her captor. Nothing is sacred to Hermione that stands in 
the way of her love any more than it seems to have been to 
many French noblewomen of Racine's day. Not even her 
own offended dignity and wounded pride can induce her to 
transfer her affection to Orestes or to leave Epirus. If she 
5 
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can not crush her rival by fair means, she will stoop to per- 
vert the pure love of Orestes and to lure him by feigned 
smiles to be the tool of her revenge, promising anything co 
attain *one thing, and stooping in a moment of fancied tri- 
umph to wanton cruelty and base taunting sarcasm. Thus 
she sacrifices the sympathy that the spectator must feel for 
the victim of a breach of promise; but in giving this moral 
satisfaction she gives also one of the finest exhibitions in lit- 
erature of the destructive effect of passion on character, so 
that, when the delusion of her triumph vanishes and she is 
forced to despair of regaining the love of Pyrrhus, it seems 
natural to us that her hatred and revenge should fall like 
lightning on her beloved, only to make her doubly desperate 
after once the bolt is hurled, and to leave her, when the storm 
has cleared the air, no escape from passion's hell but suicide 
on the corpse of the still-cherished victim of her love. Thus 
Racine shows us the terror of all-absorbing passion and puri- 
fies by tragic fear. 

The traditional fierceness and stormy cruelty of the char- 
acter of Pyrrhus were, as we have seen, intentionally soft- 
ened by Racine ; yet we know that many in his day were still 
unable to view with patience a "hero" who sought to compel 
a woman to marriage. To these Racine replied with iron- 
ical vexation: "I admit that he is not sufficiently resigned to 
the will of his lady-love and that Celadon (the lover in Urfe's 
'Astree') understood perfect love better than he, but what 
was to be done? Pyrrhus had not read our novels. He had 
a violent nature, and all heroes are not made to be Celadons." 
But, for all this, Racine's Pyrrhus is at once less interesting 
and less intelligible than Homer's, because he combines the 
acts of a barbarian with the sentimental motives of the Hotel 
Rambouillet and the manners of a courtly gentleman. Love 
rules his will, but both love and will are shifting, selfish, ig- 
noble. Yet, perhaps, Racine might have urged that some 
such nature as this was necessary to the development of the 
tragic catastrophe. 

Orestes had always been a more sympathetic figure, and 
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he remains so here, though only occasional allusions remind 
us of the touching creation of .^Eschylus and Sophocles. By 
making Hermione the neglected betrothed, not the wife, of 
Pyrrhus; by making Orestes anxious to win, rather than to 
recover, her affection — Racine has saved him from a part of 
the moral condemnation that attaches to the Orestes of Eu- 
ripides. His brooding melancholy gives us a foreboding of 
the fruitlessness of his sacrifices, and thus arouses our tragic 
pity; for under these conditions his love seems a palliation, 
if not an excuse. As ambassador he owes a duty to the state, 
to execute which will give his beloved to his rival. But this 
duty is cruelty, and his magnanimous mind elects to subordi- 
nate his will to hers and to win a bride in saving Astyanax. 
Having thus first deviated from duty, he is led ever farther 
astray in pursuit of the elusive rewards of his unrighteous- 
ness, until he becomes a horror in his own eyes, a victim of 
the Furies he has himself evoked. 

At the elbow of each of these chief characters is a confi- 
dant. Pyrrhus has his aged tutor, a shrewd statesman; Ores- 
tes, his traditional friend; and the ladies, the customary at- 
tendants. This convention is essential in a drama, which, 
like the other literature of the time, is essentially oratorical 
and aristocratic. These characters have only one purpose in 
life: to set the wit or the mind of their superiors in relief, 
to manage transitions of thought, and suggest new outlets 
for passion, to fetch news and to carry it. The good courtier 
suppresses his individuality, and these confidants keep them- 
selves severely in the background, that nothing may mar the 
steady march of the single action. 

Racine is a psychologic realist who undertakes to display 
extreme passion in action, immoral acts drawing down their 
inevitable punishment. He pushes to its utmost verge the 
evolution of passion. He shows us what our passions would 
make us if, like these Greeks and Romans and Orientals, we 
were unrestrained by laws and social conventions. He deals, 
that is, with what he conceives to be the universal tendencies 
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of human nature, and he does so from the point of view of 
Port-Royal, fatalism modified by the grace of God. "One 
can not conquer one's destiny" is his constantly recurring 
thought, and here Pyrrhus tells us how, "one drawn by the 
other, we run to the altar to swear, in spite of ourselves, an 
immortal love" (1309, 1310). 

That such victims of passion may neither forfeit our sym- 
pathy nor outrage our sense of divine justice, they must have, 
as Racine says in the preface to "Andromaque," "a virtue ca- 
pable of weakness, that they may incur misfortune by some 
fault that shall make them pitied without making them de- 
tested." So, though duty plays of necessity but a small part 
in Racine's tragedies, struggle against destiny and remorse 
at moral defeat play a great one. Even Phedre, according to 
Racine, "shows clearly that her crime is rather a chastisement 
from the gods than a result of her will ; and of Pyrrhus, Ores- 
tes, and Hermione we may say, with Brunetiere, that, though 
they may be "as ready as the heroes of Corneille to all vio- 
lences and all crimes, since that is the essence of tragedy, they 
disguise from themselves the criminal nature of their acts and 
the violence in their feelings. They do not will their crimes; 
they have not arranged them long before. Hermione does 
not will the death of Pyrrhus nor Pyrrhus that of Astyanax." 
Those threats of blood in which Corneille delighted are veiled, 
as it were, from the speaker himself in words indirect, yet 
clear, of which the close of the first act of "Andromaque" 
affords an excellent example. 

Racine is careful to follow the counsel of Boileau. With 
him always "passion, often combatted by remorse, seems a 
weakness, and not a virtue." But to this pupil of Port-Royal 
even weakness demands expiation and punishment, and grad- 
ually between "Andromaque" and "Phedre" there entered 
into Racine's ethics an element of fatality that tended to 
make them at once less Christian and less broadly human. 
From this point of view "Andromaque," with " Esther" and 
"Athalie," is least questionable, but our approval or con- 
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demnation of the ethics of Racine will depend always on our 
judgment of the ethics of Pascal and of Port-Royal. 

Perhaps no dramatist ever worked with such conscientious 
art as Racine. All was planned before a line was written. 
He told a friend that he abandoned a subject that he had long 
meditated because "it did not contain material for a fifth act." 
All his dramas impress us as finished works, in which every 
speech, exit, entrance, has been weighed, where nothing can 
be spared and nothing need be added to complete the au- 
thor's thought and round out the harmony of the whole. He 
is rigidly logical. There is in "Andromaque," says Brune- 
tiere, "a simplicity of means, an exactitude and precision, 
that have never been surpassed. . . . There is incom- 
parable depth and penetration of psychic analysis. . . . 
If ever there was progress in the history of a genre, progress 
visible and tangible, assuredly it is from Corneille to Racine, 
or from 'Rodogune' to 'Andromaque.'" "Nothing in our 
modern literature is nearer perfection than a drama of Ra- 
cine." 

The three "unities" are observed strictly. The place is a 
hall in the palace of Pyrrhus, where, with the slight conven- 
tionality of place claimed by Corneille, all may reasonably be 
supposed to pass within a single day, while within the acts 
the scenes are linked without a break. Voltaire thought that 
the unity of action was affected by a division of interest be- 
tween Andromache and Hermione; but this is unjust, for all 
depends on and is subordinated with relentless logic to the 
issue of the tragic conflict in Andromache's heart, and all 
works together by direct illustration and contrast to the cen- 
tral aim of the work: the glorification of purified wifely and 
motherly love. 

Thus "Andromaque" is an ideal classic realistic tragedy, 
and it justifies that ideal. Yet it was criticized both on aes- 
thetic and on moral grounds. Of the latter we have spoken. 
The technical faults found in it were, first, that the action 
"lacked substance," that it was excessively simple and sub- 
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ordinated to the characters; secondly, that Racine had al- 
tered history; and thirdly, that he had degraded the dignity 
of tragedy by writing simply. The last two points will seem 
to us merits rather than defects in a dramatic poet. They 
belonged to the general effort of the school of 1660 to put 
in their work a maximum of universal nature and truth, 
and they were naturally criticized by the admirers of Cor- 
neille. To the first point, however, Racine's answer must 
be what lawyers call confession and avoidance. He does 
make action exceedingly simple; in "Berenice" he boasts that 
he has "made something out of nothing," and he does sub- 
ordinate it to the characters, and that with intention, because 
the one thing permanent and universal in history is human 
character. If tragedy is to be for all time and all men, it 
must be psychologic, not historic. The less the spectator 
is distracted by striking events and episodes, the more ef- 
fective the psychic catastrophe, the more readily it will be 
realized as applicable to himself by the spectator or reader. 
Racine, therefore, would claim that this "fault" also was a 
virtue. 

Hence it is that nature and the influences of nature play 
so small a part in the intellectual life of Racine's characters, 
as they played but a minor part in the moral life of Port- 
Royal, or, indeed, of the age of Louis XIV. Racine "intro- 
duced a sort of aristocracy in art. He took of things only 
what was noble and essential — from the universe, man and 
not nature; from society, the great not the little; from the 
human individual, the soul not the body; from the soul, its 
substance not its phenomena." 

In Racine's tragedy men dominate events. They are 
what they make themselves. But tragedy demands that 
passion dominate will; and, since his age accepted more read- 
ily the dominance of passion in women than in men, his great 
characters are nearly all women, and they have a certain fam- 
ily resemblance. The maidens Iphigenie, Eryphile, Monime, 
Junie — all resemble Hermione as sisters, like yet different; 
while against the more experienced victims of passion Atha- 
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lie, Roxane, Berenice, Phedre, Andromaque, stand out in 
unique dignity. These women appeal to us with far more 
tragic intensity than Joad or Hippolytus, Bajazet or Mithri- 
dates, Orestes, or Pyrrhus. And thus, as Lanson gallantly 
observes, "from Racine dates the empire of woman in litera- 
ture," at least in France. 

It was said that Racine did not invent tragic combinations, 
as did Corneille; and that is true. Far from adding to tradi- 
tion, he simplified it. He sought no novel situations, but 
endeavored to draw from natural ones their full import, 
which was poetic invention of a higher kind; and in this the 
rules so aided him that, as we see from his comments on the 
poetics of Aristotle, they seemed to him dictated quite as 
much by reason as by authority. 

Such dramatic technic need pay little heed to stage-setting 
or costumes. His dramas " could be acted without great im- 
propriety in a parlor in street dress or at court in a spectacu- 
lar setting," for they are of any place and any time, except 
here and now. There is in "Andromaque" just enough local 
color to preserve the illusion of Greece that educated French- 
men had drawn from Plutarch, but no knowledge of the per- 
sonages is assumed, and acquaintance with classic tradition 
might, perhaps, be as often a hindrance as a help to the spec- 
tator; 1 and as he assumes no knowledge of his subject at the 
outset, so he draws his catastrophe wholly from the inner ne- 
cessity of the drama, from the characters as he has conceived 
them, working out by inexorable law that majestic sadness 
that is both the source of our pleasure in Racine's art and the 
foundation of the religious philosophy of Port-Royal. 

But put these passions in minds incapable of forcing them 
to a tragic intensity, substitute a denouement for a catastro- 
phe, and we have Moliere's comedy of character; for, as crit- 
ics showed long ago, it is the nature of the personages, not 
the conduct of the action, that separates "!' Avare" and "le 



1 This point is interestingly developed in Lemaitre, "Impressions du 
theatre." (I., 78, seg.) 
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Depit amoureux" from " Mithridate" and "Bajazet;" "Andro- 
maque" from "des Fausses confidences" of Marivaux. 1 

The diction of "Andromaque," as of all the succeeding 
work of Racine, is more easy and simple than that of Cor- 
neille, while it is less lyric than that of "Esther" and "Atha- 
lie." Racine was the first in France to see that the most 
forcible expression of intense emotion is not gained by pom- 
pous or sententious declamation, but by severe simplicity or 
ironical restraint. It is instructive to contrast the declama- 
tion of Camille in Corneille's "Horace" (IV., 5) with the naked 
lightning that reveals the abysses of Hermione's heart. 2 Ra- 
cine is bold in his use of language, but his boldness is almost 
always restrained by good taste and by an almost unerring 
instinct of art, though occasionally he abuses ellipsis and 
strains a metaphor. He excludes rigidly from his diction all 
that is not good current usage of his time. He adds nothing 
to an already restricted vocabulary. He shares the taste of 
the precieux for latinisms, 3 but he avoids the archaic. He 
shrinks from colloquialisms, but not from the mot propre. A 
dog is a dog to him, and a spade a spade. He had sufficient 
sense of humor to see that the style noble verged on comic 
pomposity. His art was that of harmonious or startling 
combinations, of poetically sustained metaphors and exact 
connotation in his selection of terms. His noblest charac- 
ters are most restrained in their use of rhetorical ornament. 
The role of Andromache is almost wholly admirable ; and yet 
no man frees himself entirely from the mannerisms of his 
time. There is quite a nosegay of euphuisms to be gathered 
from the speeches of Orestes and Pyrrhus, phrases that would 
have pleased the ear of Madeleine de Scudery and the coterie 
of the precieux. In general, we may say of Racine's epithets 
that they are psychological rather than picturesque — that is, 

1 Cf. especially Faguet, XVII. siecle, 170-173. 

2 "Andromaque," lines 1544-1553. Other like passages occur at lines 476 
and 1162-1167. Lines 1319-1334 are known in literature as le couplet d'ironie. 

s £. g., admirer for s'dtonner, commettre for confier, and the like. 
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they try to tell us how a thing appeals to the soul rather than 
how it strikes the eye. 1 

Perhaps the gravest fault that can be found with the dic- 
tion of Racine is what a French critic, M. Paul Stapfer, has 
wittily called its fourth unity, that of tone, that makes Cephise 
and Cleone speak in the language of Andromache and Her- 
mione. This unity was not realistic, it was not Greek, it was 
not even Corneillian in its entirety, but rather an innovation 
of Racine's resulting from the disdain that an idealist natural- 
ly feels for the external differences of manner, dress, behavior, 
or gesture that mark differences of birth, education, disposi- 
tion, and temperament. "All the characters of Racine," says 
M. Stapfer, "have the same nobility and the same eloquence, 
because their sole function is to translate the eternally iden- 
tical language of reason and passion." But in the hands of less 
talented successors this "unity" soon sank to a mannerism 
against which the romantic dramatists of 1830 and their pre- 
cursors first protested with earnestness and success, but with 
the risk of falling into the opposite and baser extreme of 
pinchbeck naturalism and dialectic vulgarity. 

B. W. Wells. 

1 One notes the constant recurrence of such adjectives as aimable, 
charmant, divin, itonnant, admirable, touchant, terrible, ipouvantable. 



